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they sought in poetic drama a form which " neglects
the outer shells of reality, and directly seeks to
imitate the core. Or rather, it seeks to imitate in
you the effect which would be produced if you
perceived with certainty and clarity the grand
emotional impulse driving all existence."

This attempt to free drama from the imitation
of ordinary external existence raises a primary
problem as soon as the poet approaches a con-
temporary theme. He must suggest the environment
without sacrificing poetic intensity. On the whole
the Georgians failed here. In Masefield, Gibson,
and Abercrombie prosy actuality enters in familiar
speech, colloquialisms, domestic trivialities. The
emotionalism and decorative imagery of Masefield's
Nan, Abercrombie's rhetorical and generalised
treatment of superstition in The End of the World,
did not produce good drama. But in the main
these poets used romantic tales from history or
legend, thus avoiding a difficulty which Mr Auden
and his friends have faced with some success.
Bottomley*s Gruach, Abercrombie's The FooPs
Adventure and Judith, MasefiekTs Philip the King
and Good Friday^ are all divested of trivial circum-
stance.

By aiming at the quintessential, poetic drama
tends to fail in action and character. And when,
as often in Abercrombie, there is no thought of the
stage, its figures become ideal qualities, long set
speeches take the place of dialogue, and a series
of moral disquisitions from divers points of view
is substituted for movement. From this error